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Preface 



When I was asked to contribute to the series on permanent 
education issued by the Council of Europe, I was left at 
liberty to develop my own views on the subject. This is not 
unreasonable since permanent education still remains an idea 
for the future rather than being a reality in the present, 

In reply to this request I have elaborated an earlier 
paper read at a national conference on adult and permanent 
education in Oosterbeek, 1969* In the resulting study the 
disouseions and oonolusions of this conference have been 
applied where needed. 

Moreover, I have taken those examples that seemed to be 
relevant from the Dutch situation. Similarly a good deal of 
Dutch experience with the various forms of education is 
implicitly present in this study, showing perhaps an emphasis 
on the theory end practice of adult education. It is difficult, 
however, to forget one*s own profession. Whether the outcome 
is representative of the present thoughts and activities with 
respect to permanent education in the Netherlands will be left 
to my colleagues to decide. 
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Chapter 1. VARIOUS GENERAL ASPECTS OF PERMANENT EDUCATION 



1,1. Challenge and mystification 

The pioneers of new education would bo pleased to see that 
thoir original ideas are now rapidly gaining acceptance. An 
ino reusing number of people novradays soem to share thoir view 
that education, both in and out of school, must be more than a 
mere transmission of knowledge and skills. Instead, it should 
help young people to acquire the habit of learning, stirring 
thoir sense of curiosity and imagination, strengthening thoir 
motivation for continued learning and so prepare them for the 
process of life-long learning. 

Besides, these pioneers firmly believed that education 
could and should function as a change agent for the individual 
as well as for sooiety. These views, too, are increasingly 
forwarded by the present proponents of permanent education, Tho 
mutual relationship between educational innovation and 
sooio-cultural chango is a common platitude in most of tho 
offioial statements concerning tho need for a permanent education. 

It is gratifying, indeed, to notice that all of a sudden 
so muoh importance is being attributed to education, whothor 
permanent or not, Howovcr, those tokens of affeotion aro largely 
left unspeoifiod. After a careful and oritloal reading of tho 
host of offioial reports and papers, one is bound to disoovor 
that permanent education servos as a common denominator for a 
great many vastly different things. In fact it seems to bo 
thought of as a cure for all the ills that aro caused by 
whatever ohango we oaro to think of. 

Tho optimistio plans that are being proposed today - 
probably inoluding those of the present writer - seem to fit 
Malinowski »s definition of magio: ”V/ishful thinking and 
overhopeful behaviour” , In its present unspeoifiod state 
permanent education remains a nioo though harmless dream, a kind 
of secular heaven, too good to bo true. If kept removed from 
reality it represents an ideology, serving as an escape from 
tho unpleasant and troubling realities of everyday life without 
much intending to ohange the existing situation at all. Indeed, it 
soems to bo a sort of oduoational wonderland, a futurist io 
fairy-world of its own. A oertain dogroe of mystification, 
maintained unoonsoiously or deliberately, appears to 
oharaotorise tho present oonoopt. 
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1.2. Different motifs 

There is something unrealistic in many of the plans that 
are proposed with respect to permanent education today. 

Authorities of different quarters, obviously having opposing 
aims and ends in mind, are to a surprising extent in agreement 
on the desirability of this educational innovation in general. 

In the Netherlands, for example, the Minister of Education and 
Sciences in his explanatory statements on the National Budgets 
for 1969 and 1970 indicated the need for a permanent education 
aimed at giving man the opportunity of continuous development. 

To this end he drew a distinction between fundamental and 
continuing education. He referred, however, to formal or 
school education. 

His colleague, the Minister of Culture, Recreation and 
Social Work, stated in her explanation to the 1970 Budget that 
permanent education is needed as a response to the continuous 
challenge resulting from the rapid ohanges in our society. It 
is meant to create the optimum conditions for the individual 
education and reorientation required to meet this ohallenge. 
Indicating the significance of the close co-operation between 
the non-governmental organisations in adult education and the 
various departments of her ministry, she announced a round-table 
conference on the subject of permanent education. This conference 
which took place in November 1969, was meant to stimulate the 
co-ordination and integration of educational activities and to 
start the disoussion on the design of overall structures needed 
to this end. 

At the same time, the Dutoh section of the World Education 
Fellowship held a national conference on "Education and Change" 
in whioh permanent education represented the wider frame of 
reference for reform in sohool education, relating schools with 
sooial ohange (1). Earlier that year a hundred adult educators, 
representing the various typos of work, oame together in 
Oostorbeek in a two-day oonferonco to exchange views on 
permanent education (2). Both conferences showed that we are 
oursolvos only at the berinning of understanding what we mean 
by the conoopt of permanent eduoation. They also indicated 
the integrative and differentiating nature of the conoopt once 
it has been workod out for the purpose of both sohool education 
and out-of-sohool eduoation. 






(1) For notes see p. 31. 
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A fairly neutral conclusion was reached in the recently- 
published report on the function and future of adult education 
in the Netherlands - a study rosombling the German "Gutachton" 
in significance and intent. In its recommendations the 
principle of permanent education, defined as a principle of 
cultural policy, is recognised as being of great value. Its 
purpose should be the constitution of an interrelated well- 
integrated and flexible structure, serving man throughout 
his life with individually oriented opportunities for the 
satisfaction of his educational, social and cultural needs, 
according to his aptitudes. Thus it must enable him to develop 
his personality through both work and leisure, for his own 
benefit and that of the community to which he belongs. Next 
to the challenge of social and cultural change, the social 
requirements of economic development are mentioned as the 
causos for the development of these educational provisions (3). 



1,5. Cognitive versus affective motifs 

The foregoing statements illustrate the vagueness of the 
oonoept of permanent education in our present thinking. In 
this unspecified form the real reasons for fundamental 
disagreomont on the aims, content and methods havo not yot 
emergod. If one looks moro olosely, however, tho different 
motifs among those in favour of it beoomo apparent. It then 
appears that there is moro than one type of permanent education. 

Some protagonists, coming from the world of formal education, 
regard it as .0 necessary supplement for updating tho knowledge 
acquired oarlior at sohool. Even if they want to ohango the 
sohool as woll, they still prefer to think in terms of 
predominantly cognitive learning. To others permanent education 
represents Just the opposite. Questioning tho absolute value 
of faotual knowledgo they prefer to oonoentrate on encouraging 
tho learning of skills and tho ohango of attitudes and 
montality. 

Such a difference of opinion and approaoh is refleotod in 
tho pluralist io interpretation of the oonoept of education in 
tho Netherlands, Hero tho single torm n oduoation” embraces 
threo difforont oonoopts and related praotioos. The first is 
"opvooding”, moaning upbringing or nurture. Its institutional 
sotting is, as elsewhere, the family and tho homo. It is tho 
oonoom of pedagogy as an art which in tho oontext of tho 
corresponding univorsity discipline is lnoroasihgly developing 
into a soienoo. 

Tho seoond moaning is n ondorwiJs n , or schooling and 
instruction. Its institutional setting is tho school and tho 
university, or similar institutions. The now discipline of 
''ondorwljskundo” deals with it as a subjeot of university 
teaohing and research. , 
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11 Vormingswerk" is the third. It covers part of what is 
known in England as adult education, accentuating, however, the 
affective aspects of personality formation rather than cognitive 
learning. Its institutional setting varies from local evening 
classes and settlement houses or community centres to regional 
colleges for short-term residential adult education. The 
correlated university discipline is now known as "andragogiek". 
Together with "onderwijskunde" and "opvoedkunde" it belongs to 
the sub-faculty of pedagogics which itself is a part of the 
faculty of social sciences. 

This threefold interpretation of education has its own 
consequences when it comes to developing the idea of permanent 
education. Each of them has its own good reasons for 
welcoming the increased soopo it seems to offer. They each 
have their own historically developed institutional setting 
with related differences in scientific approach, following 
independent courses of development. 

At the same time, however, the three fields of education 
are becoming aware of the interrelation with each other. Sohool 
education is oonsoiously extended to fields of non-oognitive 
learning. Adult education is paying more attention to 
cognition. The changing educational scone requires further 
education of parents and teachers, which is now becoming a 
recognised subject of pedagogics. In fact, the processes of 
reorientation taking plaoe in all throe fields point to a 
general trend whioh converges into a oomprehonsive view of 
education, m this view it is a lifelong prooess serving the 
integrated oaro of oognitivo and affeotivo learning, 

An awareness of this development orn be observed among the 
authorities and experts in the respective fields. Many 
practitioners in education, not to mention the general publio, 
are still far from grasping the oonsequences of suoh views. 
Teachers and other eduoators are usually so preoooupied with 
the immediate problems of eduoational activities in a rapidly 
ohanging environment that they tend to stay within tho 
limitations of their own respeotive fields. We must not 
underestimate tho problems and obst doles to bo overcome boforo 
the idea of permanent eduoation is aooeptod by them as a help 
rather than an ox.tra burden, Tho idea has to prove its valuo 
to them. Meanwhile the difforenoos of opinion and of praotioe 
will outweigh tho foroes of integration, at least in the 
Netherlands. 
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1«4« External reasons for differentiation 

Suoh differences of preference and orientation relate to 
education itself. They are oolipsod, however, by those of a 
wider significance external to education. Industry, for 
instance, is in favour of permanent education because 
knowledge and skills are rapidly outdated - owing to the speed 
of present technological development, The oleotronics 
industry, moreover, wants us to buy its new machinery, pointing 
out the inadequacy of our educational tools. Economists 
indicate the value of more and better education for economio 
growth, Commeroe, having discovered the profitable value of 
leisure time, wholeheartedly supports the idea of its use for 
continued learning. 

Together they seem to suggest that permanent oducation 
is needed to bring people into line with the requirements of 
a world dominated by eoonomio and technological change. Is 
this kind of now education meant to be a superior instrument 
for moulding people in suoh a way as to make them oonform to 
these developments? If so, permanent education will remain 
a technical means for dealing with technological innovation, 
in terms of both Industrial and sooial technology. Its uso 
will reinforce the established sooial order, rightly or 
wrongly, controlling and manipulating the destiny of whole 
populations. 

There is an alternative view, however, in which permanent 
education serves as a change agent in the opposite direction. 

In this view it should enoourage people to oppose the 
above-mentioned development and so free themselves from its 
effects. Man must try to find ways to escape external, 
technological domination and the oppressive obligations of a 
consumer economy and mass society. We should now be using 
our ingenuity and creativity to improve our society and the 
world in which we live. 

Such views were elaborated in a recent report by the 
Netherlands Students Council, Permanent education, it says, 
is the right of everybody to educate himself on a lifelong 
basi 3 . This right must be realised within the context of the 
individuals own life and work situation. • The education involved 
should enablo people to learn from their experience and encourage 
'them to discover their personal responsibility in their / . , 
thinking and acting towards the changing community. The report 
warns its readers, though, against the dangers of a permanent 
education that represented a kind of repressive tolerance so 
offering the establishment a ohanee to increase its grip on its 
citizens. The development of man as a creative sooial being, 
which should be the ultimate aim of any permanent education, 
would be seriously endangered by such an approach (4), 



This requires a sense of political awareness combined with 
openings for political action. Change implies a learning 
prooess, requiring oritioal information, aptitude for 
independent thought and action, and a mentality of critical 
awareness and flexibility. Continuous change calls for 
continuous learning. Suoh a permanent education is not 
task-oriented but student -oriented. By its aims, content and 
methods it is essentially an instrument for demooratisation(5). 

1,5, The political nature of permanent education 



In what direction do wo want to move? What changes are 
we aiming at, and which priorities do we want to establish? 

The answer to suoh questions will decide the development of 
permanent education. It will be dear that these aims and the 
education related to them represent as many political issues, . 
This becomes even more evident if the question is raised as to 
who is to deoide? In other words, what power will steer and 
regulate the new educational provisions? Those who are in 
charge dispose of an immense influence over the lives of others. 
Y7ho are they? Will permanent education be left to the froo 
play of corporate enterprise? Will it reflect the political 
diversity o^ temporary government and parliament? Or is it up 
to the specialists in educational planning and technology to 
deoide? In whioh ways will the public be given a say in the 
matter? 

Recognition of the political question has been slow. Ih 
the Netherlands the early recognition of righto of religious 
denominations in all three kinds of education, resulting in a 
rule of equal subsidies for free and state institutions of 
education, seems to oontradiot this statement. However, the 
present political interests at stake in questions of permanent 
education no longer coincide with the earlier denominational 
differences in the Netherlands. They tend to cut right aoross 
the differences between the Protestant, the Roman Catholic or 
the non-denominational views on man, society and culture. 



Perhaps the real political aspect remains hidden because 
of the apolitical nature which used to be connected with the 
actual content of education in former days, when it was taken 
for granted that education served the vested interests of a 
given society. Education for change, however, has added a new 
dimension, causing a fundamental mutation in its very structure 
as H. Janne has explained in his study (x). It necessitates a 
reorientation of the system, of the people serving it and of 
those being served. How painful these processes are is 
demonstrated by the struggles going on in our universities. 

_ — — — — _ ; •/. 

(x; H. Janne, Permanent Education, an agent of change in the 
present education system (Council of Europe series 
No. 6 / 1969 ) . 



1,6, The example of the universities 

What is happening in the universities in undoubtedly a 
fore-runner of what may also be oxpootod in tho course of 
development of permanent education. We con observe at least 
three different kinds of argument. The first deals with the 
neods of organisational and technological change. For purely 
teohniool reasons bettor methods are thought to be needed, 
including discussion techniques, but also programmed instruction 
and audio-visual' means. For tho Improvement of the institutional 
struoture a reorganisation is pleaded. There is, however, tho 
taoit assumption that the existing aims and their political 
foundation will remain outsido tho discussion. 

Secondly there are people, usually a much smaller group 
than tho former, who are of the opinion that the need for 
educational ohange is the result of a changing society. Their 
argument is that education is a political factor in society, 
and that it should beoome aware of this. To that end they want 
.to make the aims of university education themselves the subject 
of discussion, and, in so doing, imoover the tacitly assumed 
political issues of the establishment whioh until now dominate 
the university. They fear any tcohnioal or organisational 
Improvement not preceded by the discussion of aims. 

; ' • The third group is even smaller though of considerable 

qualitative importance. Aooording to their view a revision of 
aims and means will be impossible within the existing society. 
Political awareness is not enough, for it presupposes the 
possibility of the equal value of conflicting political views, 
whereas they want to replace the existing social order by a 
radically different one. The university is for them the 
trigger with which to set off the social revolution. Education 
is regarded as an effective instrument to counteract the 
teohnioal improvement of the old order and to accelerate the 
emergence of a totally new society. 
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Now it is remarkable to observe that eaoh of these 
arguments presupposes the former. Almost everybody nowadays 
is in favour of somo technical or didactic improvement, 

A number of these people will be satisfied if it leads to a 
better organised and more smoothly running educational 
system. Their main oriterion is that of optimum effioioncy. 
Others, however, are motivated by more profound considerations. 
To them education, including university education, implies 
interaction with society and social change. On the basis 
of extended educational aims they demand better learning 
methods and a different approach in which both society and 
the individual learner are given their proper value, 
contrary to the present education with its emphasis on 
subjoot-matter, Finally, a still smaller group desires a 
total structural change of society and related changes in 
individual, mentality. The university, and education in 
general, should be instrumental in this, necessitating 
fundamental, structural, toohnioal and didactic alterations, 

Tho adherents of such different views must not bo 
confused with one another, despite the seeming resemblance . 
in the technical aspects of thoir demands. Balancing tho 
arguments my preference is still with the second motivation, 
subordinating the first as a technical matter of functional 
significance, and anticipating the third if the authorities 
responsible for the education involved would prefer to 
continue the use of the tacitly assumed and untested aims 
of tho past. 



Tho crisis of the universities will repeat itself with 
respect to permanent education, as can be observed in 
several schools and institutions for adult education in 
the Netherlands. Similar evidence is found in the recent 
demands of young workers in this country. To tho educators 
tho above analysis implies that the political nature of 
education and change can not be ignored. Even if we do so, 
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beoauso wo take it to be oontrary to our scientific 
obligations as exports, wo will find at the end that we 
have nevertheless playod a political rolo, without knowing it. 
And wo might wake up to discovor that our help has been 
used for purposes oontrary to our convictions. 
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Chapter 2 . NEEDS AND REQUIREMENTS FOB PERMANENT EDUCATION 

2,1. Education as on interactional proooss 

The two opposing views on permanent education each have 
their own foous of interest and specif io point of departure. 

The one, while stressing the importance of technological ohange 
and economic growth, presents to education a number of needs 
and aims derived from the existing socio-cult ural system in a 
state of ohange. They are essentially social needs which the 
individual must fit in with in one way or another. Besides 
the development and transfer of new knowledge and skills, a 
continuous adaptation of behaviour and mental attitudes is 
required. Prom the point of view of the individual these needs 
come from the outside. 

The other, emphasising individual groxrth and personal 
enrichment, desires the creation of conditions for the optimum 
satisfaction of individual drives and their development. Their 
focus is primarily on personality formation. The development 
of personal values and of the creative faculties of imagination 
and their expression in play and the arts occupy the central 
position in this view on education. Derived from it is the 
neod for certain skills as well as Imowledge in terms of 
information. From the point of view of society these needs 
oome from the individual himself. They may or may not 
coincide with the former social needs. 

Education is a process of interaction between the two kinds 
of need, in which the personality of the individual clashes or 
is made to harmonise with the culture of that society in which 
he happens to grow up. In societies of relatively little 
change the development of the personality and its individual 
needs are subjected to and conditioned by the requirements and 
limitations of that culture. In societies like ours, culture 
itself is in a state of flux. Therefore the Interactional 
process leaves more room for individually expressed and 
deviant behaviour. The social needs resulting from a changing 
culture can no longer be forced automatically on the individual. 
3h an atmosphere of increasing doubt about the common concepts 
of life, the scene is set for experiments by individuals or 
small groups with alternative ways of life in which the 
development of personal and common happiness is the target. In 
my opinion this kind of experimental permanent education, with 
its concomittant critical elaboration of the emerging social 
needs, is of greater value and significance than the 
technologically and economically motivated type of permanent 
education which is now forced upon us. 
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2,2. Some Individual needs 

Now that now and offeotive waya of aooial pressure have 
been developed extra attention is required at the other end 
of tho prooess, i.o, the individual oapaoitiea and their 
development. We can ho more, and do more, than our fellow-men 
and our culturo permit. Wo should try to regain what haa hoen 
lost or v /as never developed in us, Suoh a viow is eagerly 
aocopted by young people today. This is not surprising for 
they themselves are at a stage of life that represents a 
breaking point similar to, and coinciding with, the present 
social revolution, . In their search for social identity thoy 
meet with a sooiety searching for the same. 

2,2.1. Self-expression 

• A most apparent need is that for self-expression. Young 
children are capable of it spontaneously. In most cases it is 
unlearned through education in later life, As Andrew Lalng has 
said in his "Politics of Experience": ''Society educates 
children to lose themselves and to become absurd, and thus be 
normal” (6). . In the. new education ways should be devised to 
keop and develop the creative capacities of self-expression 
with which we are gifted in various measures and different 
fields. The encouragement of such expression in language, 
gestures and materials, and the creation of optimum conditions 
for their development should be an essential part of permanent 

education. * . 

* ■ 



2.2.2. Communication 

Related to the former is the need for communication. 
Isolation and alienation are well known characteristics of 
modem life. The demand for courses teaching discussion methods 
is indicative of a need experienced by a growing number of 
people. Yet the teaching is often of little help. Many people, 
having spent a life of listening to others and obeying orders, 
experience the invitation to speak up as exhilarating and 
frightening at first. This is often followed, however, by an 
acute sense. of disappointment. For listening and understanding 
appear to be two different things. The course in discussion 
methods should, therefore, help people to improve their 
listening by providing them with a better insight into the 
functioning of the communication process. 

Such improved courses must be a normal part of the 
fundamental education of all children. The methods learned 
should be used in all further education, in and out of school. 
They should be practiced in everyday life. If not, we are left 
with the problem of something having been learned that is not 
to be used in life itself. In a democracy, encouraging 
individual participation in the various fields of life, the 
art of communication is too important to be left at that. 
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2,2.5. Em otional relations 

However important disoussion methods aro, they have the 
drawbaok of being mainly verbal and rational. It Is the 
laolc of proper means to establish emotional relations which is 
the more urgent noed. Sensitivity training and residential 
oourses in tactile communication and dramatics may have a 
remedial value for adults who want to learn what they havo 
unlearned or failed to learn in this respect. However, the 
development of meaningful emotional relations with others 
should be a normal part of all education, especially in the 
early years. 

2.2.4. Knowing oneself and understanding others 

Finally there is the neod to know oneself and understand 
others. It has been demonstrated time and again that the two 
are closely related. Our perception of others, and theirs of 
us, is ooloured by our self-image, Notably social psychology 
has uncovered the functioning of such interactional processes. 
The vital question is how to apply this knowledge to the 
practice of everyda. jxfe. Can we learn to act accordingly and 
so increase our understanding of others and ourselves? 

In terms of educational methods it means that wo should 
not treat this kind of perception as an emotional 
stumbling-block in the learning process. For it represents an 
entrance to the deeper layers of the personality, closely 
related to personal identity. It is a guide to the selective 
and interpret at ional aspect of the learning process, and a key 
to the motives and motivations on which this process depends. 
Present education is discovering the implications of such 
views. It is still struggling though with the problem of their 
application in the planning and reorganisation of educational 
activities and institutions. 

2,5* Some needs for social change 

A permanent education which is to fulfil the above 
requirements can do very little and will have only a small 
chance of being realised if" our society remains as it is. 

Instead a society is required that offers opportunities to 
encourage and stimulate self-expression and communication with 
others in personal relationships of emotional significance in 
work and leisure. This implies, among other things, that the 
present focus on performance and competition should be changed 
by the development of a complementary ethos of co-operation and 
solidarity. 

It means that instead of emphasising the values of personal 
excellence and group superiority we will have to concentrate 
our efforts on a revaluation of care for others and the common 
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good. This gives us an indiontion of the broader context in 
whloh individual noeds must bo situated. For if the latter are 
left to their own development the inoreasing inability for 
social or communal life would bo reinforced. What is to bo tho 
common purpose directing the satisfaction of individual needs? 
Obviously we will need new ways, now structures of oommunal 
lifo. 



It is hero that important links exist between permanent 
education, on tho ono hand, and social work and community 
development, on tho other. If permanent education is meant to 
fulfil individual noods in relation to new social ends, it must 
find ways of ooming closer to people's lives. It must be 
anchored in the home, the neighbourhood, in work and leisuro 
groups . 

Education, with respect to both its content and methods, 
oannot be troated separately from the conditions of modern 
society. In the thirties of the century Karl Mannheim already 
observed the trend of social change towards tho organised 
society and the mass public. The breakdown and consequent 
disintegration of the traditional organic social structures 
meant the liberation of individuals and groups from tho static 
positions they formerly occupied, with their fixed rights and^. 
duties(7)» 

However, the social changes involved have tied dovm the 
individual once more, this time to tho structures of organised 
society. In many respects life in this modern society ignores 
or annihilates the personal freedom wo are being told we havo 
acquired. People are free in name, but wherever they go they 
meet with complicated regulations, with rights and duties of an 
impersonal character. With regard to the rules of modern 
organised society all people are alike, as they are beforo tho 
law. This treatment results in the formation of a mass public. 
Communication media such as radio and television fit in with 
this development and serve the system accordingly. The new 
permanent education should, for obvious reasons, counteract 
this movement. 

2.4. The concept of culture 

Individual needs cannot be dissociated from the social 
context in which they are to be realised. Similarly the still 
wider context of culture is needed to understand and to situate 
the processes of social change in relation to individual 
education. First, however, we have to explain what we mean by 
” culture" - a concept as equally vague and elusive as that of 
permanent education. 
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As permanent education aims at educating for chango, the 
classical idea of culturo is inadequate. Its forms and content 
are fixed and statio and hence ohango-rosisting. / Historically 
they were the privileged possession of a social elite. In the 
past hundrod years education, adult education in particular, 
has been used to introduco outsiders, the majority of people, 
to this privilege. Howover, by tho very nature of its content, 
rolated to an unfamiliar past and a socially uncomfortable 
present, classical culturo has remained a foreign element in 
their lives. It tends to bo associated with a level of 
quality of which it is uncertain for tho givor how deep he has 
to bow and for the receiver how high ho has to reach. It seems 
to bo out of touch with tho realities of life today. 

Belonging to these realities are tho facts of technological 
and economic chango and their impact on present social life. 
Classical culture, howover, is preoccupied with spiritual 
values in their explicit traditional forms and content. 

Defending continuity, it is hostile to chango. Therefore It 
does not provide the broader context we need for tho 
elaboration of permanent education. Nevertheless there remains 
the conflicting relationship between tho material conditions of 
life and tho more explicit value orientations governing 
individual and social action. Moreover, there Is the issue of 
change versus continuity. We need another concept to 
integrate these notions. This, in my view, we can find in the 
concept of culture developed by cultural anthropology. 

Including technology, economy and social organisation, as 
well as the arts, science and religion,, it is described as tho 
way of life of a people. In Melville Kerskovits' concise 
definition it is "the man-made part of the environment "(8), 

As its continuation and its transmission depend on processes 
of learning rather than biological inheritance, culture is a 
social heritage. With regard to personality formation and 
education It represents the formative environment we have in 
common, as a society, a group or a generation. 

In cultural anthropology the culture concept is used to 
describe the way of life, the institutions, the traditions and 
behaviour of small societies in particular. It will be hard to 
achieve the same for the complexities df Dutch society or 
Western society at large. So when I suggest the use of this 
concept it is for its heuristic rather than for its descriptive 
qualities. It may help us to illuminate and understand some 
basic issues of permanent education. 

2.5. Culturo and technology 

Comparative studies have shown that technology represents 
6 relatively marginal aspect of culture. It is that part that 
can be changed and learned most easily. This remains so even 
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if its application and results arc highly valued, as thoy are 
in our culture. Modem technology does not belong specifically 
to European, American, Russian or Japanese oulturo. 

The social uso and signlfioanco of technology depends, 
however, on tho valuo-attitudo systems of a particular oulturo. 
The latter ocoupios a central position in tho oultural 
configuration. Values and attitudes and their oxpressive forms 
are rolatod to our oommon and Individual identity. This 
oontral position explains why the classical concept of culture 
still finds so many adherents. Dealing with valuos in 
particular it is thought to bo the culture "par excellence” . 
However, it also explains why change in this field is such a 
painful prooess. Attacking tho heart of tho matter it 
undermines tho emotional basis of our way of life, socially and 
individually. 

Nevertheless, even values and related attitudes are changing, 
if slowly and painfully. One of tho trends visible today is 
the breakdown of the more explicit normative systems of the 
past. They are reduced to their basio human components like 
those underlying my earlier remarks on tho individual needs and 
social ends of permanent education. Tho newer value 
orientation assumes its own forms in experimental activities 
and social action, where it is put to the test of the 
ever-changing experience from praotico. Oft on modern 
technological change and its effects arc taken as of topical 
interest. Attempts are thus made to achieve a critical 
reconsideration of the technological aspects of our culture in 
view of its central value orientation. This does not signify 
a fight between technology and culture. Instead it deals with 
a rethinking of the relation between central and marginal 
aspects of our culture, represented by values and technology 
respectively. This, to my opinion, should be the orientation of 
the permanent education we are thinking of. 

2.6. Continuity and chango 

Culture is an ambivalent concept. As a social heritage it 
provides society and hence the individual with continuity and 
security. It is man-made, however, and therefore open to 
change, as we have seen. Its dependonce on tho learning process, 
both for continuity and change, reveals the crucial importance 
of education. In former days the latter merely served the 
purpose of changing unformed persons to make them conform to the 
continuities of the culture in which they were growing up. 

Nowadays education must be an agent of change operating at 
three different levels of the individual, society and culture. 
Change of such a magnitude is a novel phenomenon. It is 
therefore not surprising that we are only at the beginning of 
our understanding of the processes involved. Consequently our 
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educational methods for effecting social and oultural change are 
orudo and highly intuitive. The modern science of planned 
change, developed in the USA and now being introduced in 
European countries, might help us in this respect, A technical 
aid from quite different quarters might come from the 
;ion-wostorn developing oountrios. Owing to the enforced 
aooulturation of the first half of this century thoy dispose 
of vast oxporionoo in rapid and far-reaching oultural ohango. 

But perhaps its enforced character runs counter to the free 
change wo have in mind. In that case their example might have 
its use as an illustration of the nightmare wo aro risking if 
wo lot ohango of such magnitude bo forced upon us. 

■ How much change will we bo able to stand? In our personal 

life this means: To what extent will wo be able to integrate 

new experiences with those previously acquired, without losing 
our sense of identity? How much insecurity can people stand? For 
society it means: How shall we integrate the marginal and the 

fundamental innovations with the need for continuity and common 
security. Processes of disruption and disintegration, of social 
anomy, of alienation and isolation, botwoen people and within 

' ourselves aro showing through. The demand for ohango is 
activating a search for continuity. Even in the writings of 
such prophets as Marcuse the almost atavistic longing for that 
sense of continuity can bo noticed. Permanent education should 
not only help people with problems of change. Even more so it 
must aid them in the search for continuity. 
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Chapter 5 , A PLURALISTIC MODEL OF PERMANENT EDUCATION 

;j f l. The basic requirements for the model 

By bringing together trends and developments, translating 
theory into practice, we might construct a new educational 
reality. The previous chapters contain a number of conclusions 
indicating the requirements and conditions for a model of 
permanent education which will help us to envisage the desired 
educational reality of the future. To start with it should 
represent a comprehensive view of education, elaborating in its 
aims, content and methods the converging developments which were 
noticed in the consideration of the three interpretations of the 
concept of education. Serving the purpose of integration it 
must differentiate at the same time according to criteria of 
cognitive versus affective learning, of instrumental versus 
expressive learning, while recognising the significance of 
differences of age or stages in human development. Hence it 
will have to be a pluralistic model. 

The political nature of permanent education implies that 
its organisation and methods must offer safeguards against 
manipulation and indoctrination. After duo recognition of the 
impact of social change and the needs resulting from it, the 
model. must take individual needs as its starting point. 

Education as an activity is the deliberate contribution to the 
interaction between individuals and society. As a process it 
takes place within the individual, by communication with others 
and within the frame of reference of a particular culturo. 

The individual needs involved arc those of self-expression, 
communication, the establishing of emotional relations with 
others, and the fostering of ’solf-knoKlodge and understanding 
of others. The model should provide ways of acquiring and . •- 
exercising the personal values and attitudes, the skills and 
knowledge whioh are needed to reaoh these ends. 

The model does not immediately relate to existing society. 
On the oonfcrary, it assumes a oritioal distance to it. At the 
same time, together with social work and community development, 
permanent education will include social action, i.e. it must be 
an aotive force in social ohange. With respect to culture the 
oontenta of this permanent eduoation must aim at the 
development of a oritioal attitude towards technology, in its 
industrial, social and educational use. Besides dealing v»ith 
ohange the model should pay due attention to the problem of 
continuity, as indicated in this new type of education being 
qualified as "permanent" . 

3.2, The local model 

3.2,1. Beginning with pooplo 

Tho starting point should bo the individual and the small 
group in which pooplo can actually communicate and cd-oporato. 
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It is in their own local surroundings that we find the people 
for whom the permanent education is meant. Despite rapidly 
increasing mobility the local group will continue to be the 
centre for educational provision of the more immediate kind. 

The new institutions based on this principle will replace the 
schools, universities and institutions of further learning, 
including the community centres of the present. 

According to their focus of interest, varying from 
cognition and instrumental. learning (9) to exercises and 
experiments with imagination and creativity related to 
expressive learning, there will be a division of tasks among 
these institutions when it comes to the application of the 
concept of comprehensive education. Essentially the various 
institutions will have to reflect the same principles, applied 
differently in view of the specific aims, methods and content 
desired in each case. Their integration should not be left to 
national educational systems but must be effected at the 
local level as well. It represents the concept of the 
education network, i.e. a comprehensive system of locally and 
fuhotionally interrelated educational provision. 

3,2.2. The education of young people 

When permanent education is meant to serve the young as 
well as the old it does not mean that one and the same kind of 
method will serve them all. Young people up to the age of 
adolesoenoe will need the personal care of tutors or 
supervisors, replacing the present teaohers, and the communal 
care of working groups, replacing the present classes or forms, 
The latter will disappear beoause it is becoming apparant that 
age alone is too crude a criterion in comparison with individual 
differences in oapaoity and aptitude, interest and developmental 
rate. In the n ew education the use of superior means for 
cognition will allow the student to study at his own pace and 
to measure by himself the progress he has made. In connection 
with the increased opportunities for self-study the tutor will 
be available for individual help. 

In those oasos where the olass is more than Just a 
neoessary evil but serves the need for group activity, it will 
bo replaced by working groups whioh are essentially aotivity 
oentred. They will consist of students who aro more or less 
matched in thoir interests, intellectual and other capacities 
and developmental stage. As they beoome older the students will 
be given more independence with respeot to their responsibility 
for the activities and the leadership of the working-groups to 
whioh they have ohosen to belong or have been allotted. 
Consequently the tutor will gradually withdraw into the role of 
counsellor. This development is thought to aid the students in 
their preparation for adulthood. 
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5.2.5. Adult education. 

Compulsory education, representing a social obligation and 
an individual right to education, will probably be extended to 
the age of eighteen. If the present trend of lowering the 
voting age continues, school-leaving ago will coincide with 
the minimal age of franchise. Beyond it education would no 
longer be compulsory, though people must retain the right to 
continue their education if they want to. Society will have 
the duty to provide them with the opportunities and facilities. 
Without such provision permanent education vjould remain an 
empty phrase , 

Ideally adult education is a free continuation of the 
preparatory or fundamental education in the younger years. Its 
emphasis will be on Individual and group learning. Its content 
and its methods must make allowance for the developmental stage 
of tho adult student and the significance of his past experience 
This might imply tho need for learning things that can only bo 
learned in the maturity of adulthood, as for instanoe the 
finishing touch of the education for being a parent. In the 
context of change It also means a good deal of unlearning and 
relearning. This applies especially to the present and to the 
near future when school education has not yet boon replaced by 
tho newer provisions. And let us be certain: oven if the lattor 
were to start right now it would take at least twelve years 
before adult education could exporionoo its beneficial effect. 
The new situation oan be expooted at the earliest by 1982, 

5,2.4. Educational methods 

Tho new eduoation, however extended may be ib3 scope, will 
increasingly be oharaoterised by internal integration. It 
should apply to this end the multi-media approach, combining 
a differentiation of methods with an integration of oontent. 

In praotioe this moans tho use of projects. Tholr programming 
will make use of tho insights of modern pedagogy and those of 
dovelopmontal psychology if young people are involved. Tho 
projects will rcoognlso tho differentiation and integration of 
task-oriented and sooio-emotional aspeots. In their 
elaboration they must carefully distinguish between individual 
and group learning. If eduoation for ohango is tho primary 
target the methods of problem-solving learning will bo of 
oontral significance. 

Suoh prooeduros will strengthen and develop tho motivation 
and inoentivos of tho individual learner. They aro of tho 
groatost importance in tho eventual realisation of tho 
permanent eduoation wo have in mind. The changeability of tho 
learners depends on their willingness to continue tho proooss 
of learning. This they will do, and then with any effoot* 







only if the meaning of such continuous learning can be related 
to their personal interests and desires. If we do not succeed 
in translating general needs into personal needs, and vice versa, 
our idea of permanent education will remain an unrealistic mental 
construct. 

When we do succeed, however, the methods used to this end 
might be turned against the learners as a form of superior 
manipulation, an example of the engineering of human instincts 
(Marcuse) (10).' For this reason the emphasis on the 
significance of the motivation of the individual learner must 
be combined with built-in guarantees giving the students a right 
of self-determination. It means that they must have a vote in 
the matter of deciding aims and procedures. The weight of this 
right varies with the age of the students and the kind of 
educational aotivity involved. It implies, however, the 
democratisation of the educational institutions. And education 
of this kind should start early. 

3.2.5. Institutions 

The local education centres replacing the present schools, 
evening Institutes, community and art centres must be designed 
or reconditioned for multi-purpose usage. Instead of fixed 
accommodation they should become floxlble Utilities, leaving 
maximum freedom for a great variety of activities. They must be 
open to communal use and at the same tlmo provide a number of 
seoluded rooms to which working groups can withdraw . These 
rooms should be well lit, preferably air-conditioned and anyway 
sound-isolated. Movable furniture should allow smooth and 
informal groupwork. Closed-oirouit television and video 
recorders, language laboratories, teaohing machines, and 
connections with information oontres or data-banks, will be 
a normal equipment. 

Central facilities in the institutions, open to general use, 
will bo a library, a theatre, workshops for creative work, and 
sports facilities. A restaurant with meals services, and 
possibly dormitories for regional institutions, must bo regarded 
as normal provisions. Suoh institutions will be veritable 
educational oentres, serving a neighbourhood in town or a rural 
distriofc. In both oases transport facilities must be provided. 
The institutions should be used day and night, four terms a year. 
In the daytime they will be open for young people, housewives 
and shift -workers. At night, and during weekends and holidays 
they will serve the needs of other adult students. 

3.2.6. Personnel 

The professional workers engaged in permanent education are 
represented by thoso people we now know as teaohers at the 
various levels of formal eduoation, and as tutors, counsellors 
or "animateurs” in adult education and other forms of 
out-of-sohool aotivity. In the new situation these two main 
oatogories will oome to resemble one another, with tho role and 
function of tho tutor serving as the example. . 
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The transmission of knowledge and information will no 
longer be their main task. They can now concentrate on the 
task of stimulating and, if necessary, supervising the 
learning process, giving support to individual students and 
counselling group projects. As well as specialists in certain 
fields of subject matter acting as advisers and co-ordinators 
in their respective fields, there will be specialists in 
groupwork methods. 

This new perspective of the professional in education will 
certainly imply the need for retraining most of the present 
teachers. It will revolutionalise the theory and practice of 
present teacher training, at any rate in the Netherlands. The 
reformed teacher training should follow the principles of 
permanent education itself, i.e. it must provide opportunities 
for regular in-service retraining of the teachers. 

3 . 3 . The extended model 

3 . 3 .I. Information and the need for centralised provision 

Although the emphasis of the permanent education we have 
in mind must be on local activities and institutions, the 
latter will require a number of facilities which are commonly 
needed by the local networks. This applies especially to the 
production of information and teaohlng materials. They will be 
produced by multi-disciplinary teams consisting of specialists 
in programmed learning, problem-solving learning, 
text-production, audio-visual presentation and groupwork 
application. Besides, the teams must include specialists in 
the subject matter and content of the field of education 
involved. Furthermore the teamwork implies the presenoe of 
generalists, co-ordinating the specialist contributions and 
taking care of the general aspects of the projeots. 

Next to them we will need oentros for information and 
documentation, Publio libraries, to be changed into 
mediatheques, are the beginning of that provision. So are the 
museums. It is interesting to note that at the end of the 
18th oontury, whon encyclopedias and museums started to emerge, 
the National Convention of the French Republio ordered that 
each ,, d4partcment M of the new republio should have a museum, 
containing a limited number of scientific objects of the fine 
arts and of tho "arts m6chaniques", v?ith an additional library 
and a botanical garden with economically useful plants (11). 

Now, at the end of tho 20th century, wo are again flooded 
by now faots and ideas to bo disseminated among an enlarged 
publio, Tho contemporary and future information centres, 
however, will bo provided with the toohnical means of this ora, 
i.e. cybernetics and computers, and tho application of 
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communications technology. These national or maybe even 
international data banks will have local or regional terminals. 

In due time it will bo possible for any educational institution 
or private person to dial a number and be connected with the 
nearest terminal. Feeding in the question for information the 
answer will be secured with only a brief delay. 

5 . 5 , 2 . The development of information networks 

It is to be expected that in the future the need for 
centralised provision in the field of education will be 
increasingly met by centrally guided multi-media networks, 
combining written material with radio and television productions, 
and serving individual students and local groups. They will be 
the elaboration of what is now known as the open university in 
England or TEIEAC in the Netherlands, to give only two examples. 

5 . 3 . 2 . 1, Written material 

The written material will include information, instruction 
and other teaching material. It will bo centrally produced and 
locally distributed. In the case of teaching material it will 
be organised along the principles of programmed learning. 
According to some systems and communications engineers it might 
be used in combination with teaching machines at home (12)* 

Thus the network will make use of correspondenoe courses as 
an integral part of the system. It raises the question which 
also applies to the network as a whole whether these materials 
will be state-provided, as Is the case with state schools, or 
will they remain the object of private enterprise? Similarly 
the network will require dose co-operation with book publishers. 
Or it might decide to start its own press, as some universities 
have already done. Finally, it will probably activate 
collaboration with the looal libraries. 

3. 3. 2. 2. Radio and television 

There are at least five methods available for the 
distribution of sound and audio-visual presentations. Firstly, 
there is the olosed-oirouit communication of radio and television. 
Using cable links it provides a network for internal use in 
educational institutions or local educational networks. With the 
increasing demand for broadoasting frequencies, still more 
institutional networks will have to go underground. 

Seoondly, there is the short-range open network of local 
significance. Looal stations, like thoso found in the USA, will 
bo spreading around in Europe soon. In tho Netherlands suoh a 
trend can be observed, in whloh the educational use of tho 
station is ofton put forward as an argument. Such networks may 
be integrated with the looal eduoational system (13)* 
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Thirdly, regional networks are being developed in some 
countries, including the Netherlands. In European perspectives 
the present national networks will become of more regional 
significance in time. This will be reinforced by the fourth 
development: the introduction of communications satellites. 

We are told that in the seventies a European satellite will 
be situated over the equator at longitude five degrees east. 

Prom there it will cover most of Europe and all of Africa. 

This satellite will have two channels for colour television, 
with twenty sound channels each. It will need twelve ground 
stations for the distribution of the signal through the 
national networks. In the eighties, however, there will be a 
more powerful satellite available, the signal of which may be 
received by home receivers without the intervention of ground 
relay stations. 

Fifthly, radio and television programmes might be 
distributed without being broadcast at all. Instead of using 
the public or open network, they will bo sent around by post, 
in the form of either records or tapes, or as films and 
videotapes. In this respect the new system of electronic 
video recording offers interesting possibilities. The advantage 
of this type of distribution is that it allows the Individual 
student or group of students to use this material at times of 
Individual convenience without having to bother about the 
fixed and often ill-announced timetables of public broadcasting. 
It also solves the present problem of re-issuing existing 
programmes. At the moment most educational television is an 
incidental happening. The interested student, if he misses 
the bourse, may wait a lifetime before he has another chance. 

If television is to play a serious part in education its 
contribution must bo regular instead of remaining an incidental 
occurrence. 



3.3,3, A critical appraisal of the oxtended model 
3.3. 3 . 1 . The question of alms 

Who sets the aims of the education provided by the 
multi-media networks? Evidently this is up to the board and 
staff of the organisation itsolf. In the oase of TEIEAC they 
are aided in this vital part of their work by an advisory 
council representing the interests of the occupational (i.e, 
industry and trade unions) and the educational (i.o. formal 
education and adult education) worlds. Tho organisation is a 
private foundation, Formal responsibility for its broadcasts 
belongs to the Dutoh Broadcasting Foundation (NOS) which is 
itsolf ultimately responsible to tho Minister of Culture, 
Reoreation and Sooial Welfare. 
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It means that the students benefitting from the programmes 
or courses have no say in the matter of deciding the aims of the 
education involved. This is done by other people. The public 
is left with only one decision: they either take it or leave It. 
In terms of needs such programmes tend to serve more or less 
recognised social needs. Whether they will coincide with 
relevant individual needs depends in the present situation on 
the intuition of those responsible for the institution. 

Research might replace this intuition by more factual knowledge. 
It does not alter, however, the one-sided attribution of power 
with respect to the settlement of aims. 

5. 3. 5. 2 . The question of content 

The same problems exist with regard to the content and 
subject-matter of these educational programmes. They are 
aggravated, however, by the issue of the information centres. 

In our previous outline of data banks and information centres 
we simply stated that they will store and redistribute 
information. But who decides what the content and the nature 
of this information will be? Will it contain everything that 
is known at that moment? Will it include also those facts which 
are now classified as dangerous, and therefore confidential, by 
the ruling political power? 

The selective use of information, governing its 
dissemination or suppression, is the corner-stone of the present 
exercise of political power. Many politicians and administrators 
consider the free flow of information, i.e. the indiscriminate 
availability of facts, a serious risk to the continuation of 
their policies. The recent troubles at our universities have 
proved the tenacity with which they cling to secrecy in matters 
of Information. At the same time the example has shown the 
unreality of this position. In the Dutoh universities the 
authorities had to give way and accept the rights and duties 
of free information in matters pertaining to polioy and 
administration. It has necessitated, however, a reorganisation 
representing a redistribution of power. 

The indiscriminate storage of fact 3 and the free flow of 
information will be essential for the proper functioning of a 
system of permanent education in which the rights of the 
individual are guaranteed. It implies the opening up of 
politics. Secrecy in matters of information, or the selective 
use of openness, must stop and be replaced by making available 
objectively reliable facts, regardless of their beneficial or 
deleterious nature from the point of view of the political 
powers of the moment. The provision of suoh data will continue 
to be a major task of soientlfio research. 
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3*5. 5. 5* The question of methods 

The modern teaching and learning methods characteristic of 
the multi-media approach are highly efficient. However, next 
to thoir benefits they constitute a serious threat. For errors 
made are just as effective as the good things learned. In the 
hands of a small group of dedicated though socially ignorant 
people they represent a risky power. And let us remind 
ourselves, the students are wholly subjected to their 
application. They have no vote whatsoever to influence the 
policy with respect to the aims and content of these educational 
facilities. They can only be heard post festum by means of 
relevant audience research. And even then their opinion is 
made the subject of a consequently improved policy which is 
deoided, however, by other people. 

These methods, and their effective organisation by means 
of large-scale and highly centralised networks, represent the 
easiest way for the further development of educational 
technology. Consequently they might receive the major share of 
attention in the planning and reorientation necessitated by the 
development of permanent education. This would be to the 
disadvantage of the local facilities, which in our view must 
remain the primary focus of attention. The examples of such 
an unbalanced development can be noticed in the present trends 
with respoot to the growth of educational television. 

To counteract these trends, without unnecessarily 
hindering the growth of the extended model, ways should be 
devised to stimulate especially the facilities of the local 
model, and to develop the Interrelation between the two models. 

3*3*3*4* Interaction between the local and the extended model 

Starting with the implementation of the local model means the 
organisation of the local study groups and tutors for which the 
oontralisod facilities are meant to function. It is through 
the former that the latter must be governed as to their alms, 
oontent and methods. This implies an organisational pattern 
which must give the individual students a ebanoe to voice their 
opinion while giving the programme-makers the opportunity to 
obtain feedbaok. A considerable improvement in communication 
will be the result. Simultaneously, however, precautions 
should be taken to institute the students' power of influence - 
a problem which is already recognised by the open university. 

The right of influonoe might be organised by means of • '• 

representative local, regional and national education oounolls, 
entrusted with deoisive powers of advice. 

For the purpose of organising feedbaok a group of 
specialists will be needed. Their task will be to establish 
and look after the relationship between the students and the 
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producers, relating the former's demands to the latter's 
supply. They work as a team, connected at various points 
with the production teams. Along with specialists in the 
fields of organisation and communications the team must 
comprise experts in the economy and the sociology of 
education. 



./ 
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Chap ter 4 , THE IMPLEMENTATION OF PERMANENT EDUCATION 

4.1. Innovation and planned change 

In the first chapter the general desirability of 
permanent education in relation to individual and social 
change was explored, stressing its political implications. The 
second chapter presented some general comments with regard to 
individual needs, social requirements and the cultural 
perspective which were thought of importance to the new 
education. In the third chapter two models were developed 
which might help us to envisage the possible realisation of , 
such ideas. However, this specification alone will remain 
insufficient when it comes to the actual effectuation of the 
necessary innovations. 

If this is to be the target we find ourselves confronted 
with a task the magnitude of which overshadows anything we have 
done so far. For it means that instead of convincing closed 
ciroles of educationalists and politicians of the need for 
change and educational innovations, we shall have to develop 
an awareness among the general public of the urgency of this 
need. Moreover, as well as operationalising our objectives in 
terms of models, we shall have to invent ways of comparing 
them with the multitude of existing educational facilities and 
of testing their feasibility in aotual practice. Finally, 
instead of continuing our present daydreaming we must reorient 
our activities towards the development of strategies for -i 
innovation, and so prepare the way for the multiform 
modifications that are needed if we are to change the present 
educational practice and its organisation. It will have to 
result in a more flexible structure than the one we have known 
up to now. Its continuous evaluation should be a regular 
feature of the new educational system. 

Such considerations represent the steps of a procedure of 
deliberate innovation or planned ohange. Innovation it is 
when we think of the relevant ohanges in the educational 
system itself. Planned change we call it when referring to the 
wider sooio-oultural setting in a situation of deliberate 
ohange, oharaoteristed by mutual goal-setting and a fifty- 
fifty power ratio between the parties involved (14) . Extensive 
studies on the subjeot have shown that suoh processes of 
ohange are of a oyolical nature and follow a fixed order of 
steps or stages: 

- Determining and developing the need for change; 

- Defining operational objectives; 

- Determining a strategy; 
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- Effectuating change; 

- Evaluation and reconsideration of needs for further 
change. 

Iu is of essential significance that planned change is treated 
as a complex whole in which all the stages are to be 
considered simultaneously and continuously (15), 

This sequence represents a model for social action, dealing 
with the dynamics of change itself. It is an indispensable 
supplement to the former two models which deal with the possible 
structures of permanent education. It is not my intention to 
elaborate at this moment the possibilities and implications of 
these thoughts. Wo might use the planned change model, however, 
as a guide to measure our achievements so far. If we do so it 
appears that our activities regarding permanent education have 
been largely limited to the first two stages. In other words, 
most of our effort has been spent on determining the need for" 
change and defining some operational objectives. And "even there 
the public is still very little involved. 

4.2. The importance of a strategy 

How can wo make permanent education a publio issue? If 
we ask people what they want their replies usually contain 
little information, unless wo can present to them a number of 
alternatives as ooncreto and real as the existing educational 
facilities. It means that the best way to determine the need 
for ohange is by developing such needs in the people themselves. 
Eut then the process of planned ohange is already on its way. 

In fact what has happened is the preliminary formulation of 
operational objectives, the second stop of the model. This 
itself is part of a strategy whioh is derived from comparing 
the changes to bo effectuated with the existing situation. It 
proves that while the model os a mental oonstruot starts with 
the first stop leading to tho next and so on, as a proooduro 
for action it works the othor way round, beginning with tho end 
whioh is then projected ahead until a sequenoo of activities 
results. ^ 

r i ^ *■' 

In politios this is not an uncommon procedure in whioh 
aims, means and ends are brought to boar on eaoh other in a 
series of deliberate aots whioh aim at their gradual oonvorgenoe. 
In official political life in the Netherlands, i.e. in 
•parliament and government, the application of this procedure to 
the problems of ohange and education is hardly noticeable. 
Permanent eduoation is still far from oooupying the central 
position it should have. On the othor hand wo find, however, 
u growing amount of extra -parliament a ry politioal notion aimed 
at soolal ohango and eduoatlonal innovation. This is of groat 
intorost and promise for our subjeot. 



./ 
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It started with the Provo movement whioh was followed by 
the protest notion of Dutoh students. At the moment their 
successors, having learned from this aotion, display a great 
variety of objectives, from a renaissance of the suffragettes 
to notion for new forms of bettor housing and living, the fight 
against water and air pollution, experiments with 
anti-authoritarian ohlld education and alternative forms of 
social life, Already they have managed to cause an increased 
awareness among the general public of the need for ohango in a 
great many fields. This wo might. call their first educational 
effeot , 

4.3. The strategy of so cial aotion 

The strategy and tactios used in these movements aro 
especially worth studying. Contrary to the practioes of 
offioial planning, whioh start at the top, the pressures arise 
from below, from small groups of people. Their aims are usually 
far reaching and of a general nature. At the same time their 
goals are direct and very realistic bearing immediately on the 
issues of everyday life common to all people. Their strategy 
consists of translating these aims and goals into purposeful 
imaginative aotion whioh must demonstrate to the general publio 
and to tho authorities responsible the inadequacy of existing 
situations. 

In a recent demonstration, for tnstanoe, a group of young 
Amsterdam activists started planting trees in the oity. 
Consistently applying tho principles of the International Nature 
Year 1970 they wanted to demonstrate the need for more groon in 
this traffic-infosted town. In so doing they foroed the 
authorities to take aotion. Consequently the police came to 
pull out the trees from the pavement and so made fools of 
themselves. The outbreak of violence on the part of tho police 
mado the whole thing even more ludicrous in comparison with 
tho non-violent and friendly nature of the demonstration. The 
effeot of the demonstration, however, might be considerable as 
it was reported on television’. 

Another example, again in Amsterdam, was the deliberate 
and illegal occupation of uninhabited houses by people who were 
either poorly housed themselves or had no place to live at all. 
The demonstration served to show that in this country, despite 
its rising prosperity, there is still a serious housing shortage 
of which an increasing group of people aro the victims. The 
authorities are obviously unable to cure this illness. The 
population continued to accept the inconvenience and injustice. 
Until it was demonstrated, in front of television and the press, 
that large numbers of houses stood empty, sometimes for years, 
and that nevertheless people who needed them and therefore took 
them, were forcefully removed. Again an educational effect, 
stirring discussion on a vital social issue in the perspectives 
of change. 
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I|,4* Activating the d emand for permanent education 

This example is all tho more interesting since a 1969 
public opinion poll in the Netherlands showed that only tvro 
per cent of the sample regardod the increase of education a 
priority, whereas the improvement of housing conditions was 
backed by thirty-four per cent. It might lead to the 
conclusion that if we try to foster permanent education in 
purely educational terms public interest will bo disappointingly 
small. If, however, we succeed in relating education to specific 
social issues which occupy public attontion an acceleration of 
the demand for more and bettor education might bo expected. For 
it is then made to function in tho lives of the people 
involved. 

•Tho experiments with the now strategies for social action 
illustrate a number of points relevant to the praotioo of 
activating tho demand for permanent education. Firstly they 
demonstrate the importance of action it self. Dewey's 
principle of learning by doing, when put in this context, offers 
promising rewards. Secondly they illustrate the significance 
of translating general issues into personal interests. Education 
should bo brought to bear on life itself. This has been said 
many times before. We now have evidence, however, that it can 
bo done. Thirdly educating for change also implies a 
translation of what is into what might be, and vice versa. 
Imagination and creative thought and action, such as displayed 
in the present demonstatior.s, are then indispensable. Fourthly, 
the learning involved is necessarily of tho problem-solving type. 
In fact our model of planned change closely resembles this kind 
of learning. Fifthly, this type of action and learning makes 
a functional use of confliot, between the existing and the 
potential, between power and interest. Conflict and change 
are inseparably connected, as are unlearning and learning. 
Sixthly, new awareness always starts in small groups acting as 
change agents. Whether other people will learn from them 
depends on the availability of means to communicate with the 
larger public. Public demonstrations and preferably radio and 
television are therefore of essential strategic importance. 

It is precisely the latter point, dealing with the transfer 
of the individual or group action to social change in general, 
which will give us the greatest problems. The step from the 
micro-social to tho macro-social reality implies a change of 
dimension which cannot be ignored. The lav/s of tho small group 
with its face-to-faco relations are different from those 
governing the anonymous society at large. Earlier movements 
for change and tho education or learning related to it, have 
often failed because they failed to recognise such differences. 

It scorns, however, that the present experiments are breaking 
through the wall at times, by generalising the effect of small 
group action with the aid of modern communications media. 

However, even then the small group is needed for tho elaboration 
of the new facts and ideas and the changes of attitudo resulting. 
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